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Years later another democratic scholar, the Reverend A. D. Mayo, declared in words reminiscent of those of Marsh that the whole experience of European society argued against the division of men into a learned fraternity and an ignorant populace. Intellectual culture in America, Mayo maintained, would be less given to pedantry if scholars isolated themselves less from society and broadened the circle of their mental operations into the whole field of actual life, if they sneered less at the superficiality of popular oratory, fugitive literature, and other evidences of the people's cultural strivings. Let them rather, he expostulated, as older brothers encourage the people to eschew an overemphasis on the merely practical and to value abstract principles for themselves.
Nor did the fine arts fail to enlist champions of cultural democracy. On his return from Europe Samuel F. B. Morse parted company with the conservatism of his father, Jedidiah Morse, by leading a revolt in 1828 against the undemocratic American Academy of Fine Arts in New York. The patronage of wealthy laymen, Morse declared, degraded artists, undermined the integrity of art, and was a disgrace to the human spirit. Native artists, he went on, had to cease cringing before moneyed men who, at best, for reasons of prestige preferred to import the works of European painters rather than risk encouraging unknown American artists. The National Academy of Design, which Morse founded, both repudiated control by lay patrons and frankly undertook to enlist the support of the people by promoting an art congenial to the morality and republicanism so dear to them.
In much the same vein the flamboyantly democratic George Bancroft declared that "genius will not create, to flatter patrons or decorate salons. It yearns for larger influences; it feeds on wider sympathies; and its perfect display can never exist, except in an appeal to the general sentiment for the beautiful." Bancroft went on to say that Americans would do well to recall that Homer and Shakespeare wrote for the people, not for an aristocracy. In any case, concluded the patriotic historian, the chief thing to be kept in mind was that "the universality of the intellectual and moral powers, and the necessity of their development for tie progress of the race, proclaim the great doctrine of the natural right of every human being to moral and intellectual culture."5
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